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x0 "ns | RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM PITT, Ea; 
THIS Sequel to an Eſſay on the 
5 Origin and Progreſs of Government, is 


inſcribed, with the greateſt Rojo and 
Deference, 


By the AuTaos, 


1 J 


_ THEY reject as dreams and melancholy no- 


tions, the counſels and precautions that regard 


futurity at a diſtance; deſpiſe rumours as the 
breath of the rabble, and things that will ſoon 

8 paſs over, though the counſels of princes are to 
be chiefly directed thereby; in ſhort, ſap all 

the foundations of political government at once; 

| a thing which deſerves the greater attention, as 
it is not affected by open attack, but by ſecret 
_ undermining 3 nor is it by any means ſo much 
ſuſpected among mankind as it ought to be. 
Lord Bacon's Arg. $ 24. Aph. 12. ; 


71 0 THe 
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TT is not a real objection to the excellence of 
the En-liſh conſtitution, that it is not en- 
tirely exempt from irregularity, corruption; and 
diſorder. _ ; 
Luhe great Engliſh em. * ( KY Lend 
Monboddo's permiſſion) phil oſopher, has de- 
clared his opinion, that the ſuppoſition, that the 
author of nature had not by his fiat complicated 
it in ſuch a manner, that he might withdraw his 
hand from it the moment of creation, is neither 
derogatory to the excellence of the ſyſtem, nor 
to the wiſdom and power of the Creator; and 
that to mankind it was a delightful conſideration, | 
that the material as well as the moral world, is 
ſtill under the immediate foſtering hand of the 
all- 80d, all-wiſe, and  afl-wighty. 
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If the glorious machine of the univerſe is 
liable to corruption and error, and requires oc- 
caſional correction, who can but allow, and 
without degradation of the wiſdom of our fore- 
fathers, that the conſtitution of England, neither 
is nor could be ſo calculated and originally ad- 


juſted as to endure for ever regular, and incor- 
ruptible, without the application of conſtant 
vigilance and care, to purify and correct internal 
ruſt and corruption, as well as to guard i againſt 
external attacks and innovations. 
A farther analogy may be obſerved between 
the ſyſtem of nature and our conſtitution, that 
as the former, though naturally periſhable, may, 
beyond doubt, by the divine interpoſition con- 
tinue to eternity, ſo the machine of our conſtitu- 
tion, by attention and ſuperviſal of the wiſdom of 
the nation, may, by the permiſſion of providence, 5 
exiſt as long as mankind. A machine periſhes in- 
fallibly, when its worn out parts ceaſe to be re- 
newed: but one generation of men no ſooner | 
| Paſſes away, than another ſucceeds with equal 
power; and may with equal wiſdom continue 
and correct the machine of the conſtitution. 
But here the analogy fails. Storms and earth- 
quakes, and thoſe evil ſpirits as Milton deſcribes, 
to which the elements are ſubject, in vain | 
tempt to convulle and deſtroy the univerſe; . but 
a ſingle wheel, ſpring or check diſplaced or diſ- 


regarded, or the very ruſt of corruption, may 
8 cauſe 
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cauſe the deſtruction, or render uſeleſs the whole 


machine of our conſtitution. 


In human ſociety cauſes naturally and appa- 


rently the moſt inſignificant, produce the moſt 
dreadful effects. An iſland not far from our 


now loſt Minorca was depopulated by ſerpents J 
the city of Troas was overthrown by mice; and 
England and its conſtitution, have been under- 
mined and more chan once : nearly ſhaken to ruin 


5 by Tories. 


Whoever deſires to » diſcover the cauſe of thols | 
evils which we have paſt through, thoſe which 


we now lie under, and thoſe which threaten us, 


let him recall to his memory the actions of the ; 


late Adminiſtration, compoſed of the miniſters 
and thoſe who ſupported them, all apparently, 


and moſt of them confeſſedly, actuated by Lory 
principles of theory and practice, of action and 


affection. 


Some reſpectable people declare againſt pro- 


ſecuting any part of that faction ſince its political 
death: yet who will deny the propriety of ex- 


poſing traitors heads as a terror to ambitious 
ſtateſmen, and a needful warning to poſterity? 


| If the late leaders and ſeducers ot the Tory fac- 


tion had received their due reward in that way, 
there would be the leſs nerd to gibbet their me- 
mory; but they not only live and hold b 


their heads unabaſhed, but live in hope, as th 


5 nation does in fear, of their being reſtored to 
B 2 the 
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the power of doing miſchief. The principles 
of the Tories ſtill "exiſt, and will, as long as 
there are men of weak eyes, which are dazzled 
at the glitter of a crown, and the ſpiendour of 
purple robes, often died with human blood. 
Ina civility we may ſuppoſe that miniſters ſop⸗ 
ported by the Tories are actuated by Tory prin- 
ciples: but in truth they are generally men of 
no principles at all; who if they had any would 
have Tory principles, leading and ſupported by 
men who have Jome principic-, but inimical to 
the rights of mankind, and the conſtitution of 
- England; in a word, Tory principles. 
If the queſtion is aſæ d, What are Tory prin | 
ciples? it might be anſwered that they are the 
Teverſe of the Whig principles of government, 
and ſentiments of the conſtitution ; and ſo op- 
polite that neither Can a Whig, while he acts on 
his own principles, do any thing wrong, nor a 
Tory any thing right. 

The Tory 1s content that his happ! neſs ſhould : 
depend upon the good conduct of the King, un- 
der whom he is content to be tenant at will for 
his liberty. The Whig would, as far as is conſiſt- 


ent with order, prevent the crown from having 


the power to do harm, and conſiders liberty as 
his eternal right and freehold, held of the Al- 


1 mighty only. The good of the people is upper- 


molt in the Whigs thoughts, the grandeur of Y 
the Prince in the Tories. 8 
The 


CE) 


The Whig who is a member of the church 
of England, regards the Diſſenter as his younger 


brother, but diſlikes the religious and deteſts 
the political principles of the church of Rome, 


for which the Tory entertains a teſpectful ten- 


derneſs, but abominates the Diſſenter, like Sir 
Andrew Ague Cheek; and if like the fooliſh 7 


knight of Illyria, he was not afraid, would. 
beat the Puritan like a dog; and if aſked like 
him for his exquiſite reaſon, muſt anſwer like- 
wiſe that he had no exquiſite reaſon, but rea- 
ſon good enough. 


The Whig chinks the form 7 goremment in 5 


church and ſtate, is a thing of abſolute indiffer- 
ence in itſelf, excepting as it regards and pro- 


motes order, virtue, liberty and religion, which 
conſtitute the true intereſt and duty of mankind: 
the Tory is ſure that Kings are God's vicegerents, 
and can almoſt prove that archbiſhops are ure 
divino. A Whig will kindly tire you ſometimes 
with praiſes of the conſtitution; a word never 
uttered by a Tory mouth, from which you will 


ſooner hear a thouſand harangues upon the pre- 


rogative, intermixed with aſtoniſhment that we 
can find anybody ſo goodnaturedly indiſcreet as 

to be miniſter, or to reign over us; and their 
laſt principle is to renounce all the above, when ; 
they become troubleſome to the poſſeſſor or pro- 


feſſor. . 
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1 will not poſitively affirm that the Tories i * 
general do at preſent, profeſs at leaſt, an im- 
plicit ſubjection to all princes of light or dark- 
neſs; but experience ſhows, that whoever has 
in his youth been ſubject to the ague, and the 


5 ſhaking fits of paſſive obedience and nonreſiſt- 


ance, is apt to be jaundiced over with timidity 
and ſervility for his whole life. Let him there- 
fore be mindful of, and ſtick by his paſſive obe- 


- dience; be as a mere ignorant puny paſſenger 


in the ſhip of ſtate: if he meddles he ſtands | 
in the way, and does miſchief, 
Bruch being the principles and marks of a 
Tory, to be collected as much from the actions 
as the words of the virtuous and well-meaning 
among them, of which there are abundance ; 
and if theſe are not their principles, their actions 
can ariſe only from abſolute ignorance and in- 
attention, or profligate corruption, for to no 
other principles can they be reconciled; it is 
no wonder that by acting conſiſtently with them, 
they have aſliſted the wicked endeavours of un- 
principled men, to overthrow the conſtitution, 
both when in authority, and when out of ad- 
miniſtration. Let us take a look at them, when 
in diſgrace and when triumphant : the latter 
glimpſe 1 is indeed unpleaſant, as their proſperity 
is England's adverſity, 
Soon after queen Anne's death, the Tories, 
not being able to make a king, endeavoured to 
mar 
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mar one: After two open rebellions and con- 


ſtant plotting for others, to no purpoſe, they 


found the arts of war to be little ſuited to their 


genius, and applied themſelves, to ſowing ſe- 
dition in the royal family, To the ſame artifice 
they had recourſe after their laſt rebellion in 


1745, and raiſcd ſuch a clamour, at the ſame 


time, againſt the evils ſuppoſed to befal this 
country from its connection with Hanover, that 
his late Majeſty, deſiring to reſtore peace to 
the minds of his ſubjects, ſent a propoſal to 
Frederick prince of Wales, to reſign, with his 
- concurrence, that electorate, to the duke of 
Cumberland. This concurrence was refuſed, by 


the advice of the Tories in the confidence of the 


prince, for this execrable reaſon, doubtleſs not 
communicated to that amiable young man, that 
the execution of ſuch a meaſure would render 


the Whig adminiſtration as popular as merito- 


rious. If any good or bad conſequences have 


fince enſued from the connection with Hanover, 


the credit of them ought to be given to the au- 


thors of this refuſal. 


What ſucceſs 3 the intrigues of the 


Tories in the latter part of his ace Majeſty's 
reign, and their avertion to his perſon and mi- 
niſters; and the ſupport they gave Mr. Pitt, 


though the trueſt Whig in the empire, becauſe. 
they conceived him to be perſonally diſagrecable 

— their ſovereign, are too well known to be en- 
: „„ en larged 
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larged upon. But having ſoon diſcovered that 

great man to be of principles totally. inapplicable 
to their purpoſes, upon the demiſe of the crown, 

their loud applauſes, from helitated praiſe deſ- | 
cended to doubtful whiſpers, roſe to murmurs 
; of diſapprobation, and broke out in the clamour- 
_ ous defamation. ; 


T he ſcandalous abuſe of the liberty of he 


5 preſs 3 in this reign began from the Tories: their 
miniſters employed, becauſe they rewarded, the 
men who abuſed Mr. Pitt; and they adopted 
in the ſequel every hireling who offered; nor 
had ſpirit to puniſh thoſe who oppoſed them 
_ afterwards, with equal licentiouſneſs, ſeeking 

perhaps in that a PÞrerence to abridge the juſt 


liberty of the preſs, The fa ction, joining its 


| whole force together, drove from the counſels 
of their ſovereign, in the ſecond year of his reign, 


a ſtateſman whoſe ſucceſs as a miniſter, was only 


equalled by his eloquence, diſintereſtedneſs, and 


magnanimity. He was ſoon followed to his re- 


tirement by the leaders of the Whigs. 


The favourite and leader of the Tories now 
ſtood confeſt the nations guide, and ſoon made 


a a peace, under the protection of the Sardinian 
envoy, whoſe good offices were rew arded with S 


penſion on Ireland. 


Nothing ned now to be ſertled with | Fe. - 
gard to the peace, but the approbation of the 
: Fer and the PN The boroughs, as 


uſual, 


T4 }- 


uſual, addreſſed and approved; the reſt of the 
nation were diſſatisfied, as much at the purpoſe 


and motives on which it was evidently made, as 


at the inadequacy of it. To compel the appro- 
bation and obedience of parliament, all perſons 

| who were connected by alliance, friendſhip, or _ 

dependance, on thoſe who were likely in par- 

| Hament to diſapprove the peace, were driven 


from thoſe employments which they had pur- 
chaſed by the labour of their lives, or the ſer- 


vices of their families. Thus juſtice and humanity, 
the liberty of Engliſhmen, and independence of 


parliament had been ſupported by the Tories 


when in authority under queen Anne; and thus 
they acted again at their reſtoration under his 
preſent Majeſty. They declared that their ſove- 

reign ſhould be his own miniſter, and attempted . 


do make him his own parliament roo. 
The favourite held the reins but a twelve- 
month, and then, for his eaſe and ſafety, de- 


livered them to Mr. Grenville, whoſe principles 


were friendly to the people, and his views di- 


rected to the public good; but he is thought to 
have been ſhort-ſi g hred, and incapable of com- 
paring the relations of various objects to one 
another in an expanded view. Indeed, as he 
acted with and was ſurrounded with ſuch a le- 
gion of Tories, he might have ſaid with Falſtaff, 


company, villainous company, has been the 
| Undoing of me, and prevailed on me to paſs 


8 hs 


( 
| the American ſtamp 1 which may be the un- 
doing of my country.“ 
That it was not laid on in wiſdom the event 
has proved. Little certainly could be gained, or 
was confeſſedly expected: much might probably 
be loſt in the attempt, and all was put to the 
hazard. The Tories committed the unpardon- 
able fault, of bringing the nation into a ſitua- 
tion, in which it could not take a right ſtep, a 
ſtep I mean, without falling into a dreadful pre- 
cipice. It was ſure deſtruction: to go forward, 
and neither ſafe nor creditable to return, If 
the nation deſiſted from its avowed purpoſe, 
the authority of perliament was impaired : if we 
perſevered, the ſupremacy and connection of this 
country with America might be, for they have 
been loſt. Whether America was previouſly me- 
dictating independance or not, the meaſure was 
_ equally pernicious, In the former caſe, it would, 
of courle, force upon them the idea of inde- 
pendance; and if there were ſpirits already at 
work among them for that purpoſe, it would 
furniſh them with a popular watch word, if it 


will not be allowed a Juſt call ou the people = 


to aim at independance. 
ne conſequences of the ſtamp act ſoon ins 
duced his Majeſty, in compliance with the 
wiſhes of the more virtuous part of his peopie, 
to call to his aſſiſtance the main army of the 
Whigs, under the conduct of the moſt amiable. 
Ed, n 
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EN. 
Marquis of Rockingham and Mr. Pitt. The 
ſtamp act was repealed ; but inſtead of its being 
| burnt as it ought by the hands of the hangman, 
a foundation was laid on whic h more ſuch acts 
might be framed, by a declaration, founded 
neither in truth nor prudence, that the parlia- > 
ment of Great Britatin had an entire right of 
taxation over America. Mr. Pitt deſited the 
repeal to be as a matter of right, total, abſolute, 
and unconditional; and probably he foreſaw 
the ill uſe Which has been ſince made of this ſo- 
lema declaration of parliament, by men who 
had already taxed Amrtrica, without ſuch au- 
thority and ſanftion. Yer what authority, pre- 
| tence, or purpoſe, except making themſelves 
pleaſing in the eye of prerogative, would be 
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regarded by thoſe who ſhortly after the repeal of 13 
the ſtamp act, blew the embers of diſcontent 0 
by a tax which peculiarly affected America; 9 
and repealed it partially, although they have i 
conſtantly declared that the repeal of the ſtamp _ 
act was the cauſe of all our evils. If they had "> ol 


not made it, there could have been no repeal. 

If they repealed their ſubſequent acts, from fear 4. 
of the conſequences, they deſerted their prero- 
gative principles; if from neceflity, they paſſed —_ 1 
them in folly. Let thoſe ſtateſmen rake their 

choice; the nation concludes for both. 75555 
The ſtamp act was repealed by thoſe who ori- | 
ginally oppoled the pang of that act, on fore 
C 2 Baht 


( 12 ) 
fight of thoſe evils which would at laſt occaſion 
its repeal upon neceſſity, in the diſgraceful 
manner in which the tea act was repealed, Vet 
all theſe abſurdities, all theſe acts, repeals and 
declarations, did not prevent the nation from 


enjoying the intercourſe with its Colonies, for 


ten years after their refuſal of the ſtamp act. 
Who will take upon them to fay or prove that 
if the ſtamp act had not been repealed, the 
Americans would have ſubmitted to it for 
ten years? one would think ſuch affirmation can 
originate only from conſcious hardened guilr, 
or invincible ignorance. _ 
The great leaders of the Tories 3 de- 
: termined. to drive America into rebellion or 
unconditional ſubmiſſion, that if ſhe fell by 
force, or otherwiſe, America might fall like 
the ſtrong man, and tear down the pillars of, 
the conſtitution with her, applied, with the > 
guments common to all miniſters, particular 
reaſons adapted to the n underſtandings 
of their partizans. _ 
Io the high ſpirited 8 of che prero- 
gative of the crown or of the parliament, they 
pretended that the demand of unconditional 
ſubmiſſion, was merely to ſupport the dignity 
of government; as if the true dignity of go- 
vernment did not conſiſt in keeping the ſubjects 
in ſuch a ſtate of confidence and ſatisfaction, as 


to prevent general and riotous oppoſition, To 
che 


! 


the mean lucrative mind, they promiſed that 
America ſhould bear thoſe burthens of taxation, 
to which England and Scotland muſt otherwiſe 
ſubmit. Yer afterwards the miniſter had the 
aſſurance to laugh to ſcorn thoſe dupes, who 
were fo unacquainted with his principles as to 
believe the taxes were laid on America in order 
to raile money, as taxes uſed to be; whereas 
in truth they were now laid in order to raiſe a 


_ rebellion. 
If the danger of diſpleabog a whole conti- 


nent was objected, they aſſerted that the diſcon- 


tent was confined to a few obſcure individuals, 


to a mob at the utmoſt; if a particular riot 
happened, then it was ſtyled a continent in op- 
 polition to the authority of the parliament. One 
day they affirmed that America was to be re- 


duced, becauſe ſhe was growing too powerful, 


and if ſuffered to transfer her trade, Britain 
would be ruined; another day becauſe there 


was no riſk of any kind in attacking her, as 
being weak and uſeleſs to this country, 


At one time, becauſe being deſcended from 
Cromwell's ſoldiers, the Americans were a terri- 


bly obſtinate and dangerous people, they muſt be 


rebellious, and mult be tamed. Andther time a 
Scotch officer having aſſerted in the houſe of 
commons that they were all cowards, ſuch they 


were believed : but when a certain perſon ſaid 
the ſame ies in a ſtill higher aſſembly, every 


body 
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body was convinced that it could not be the 
truth; in which conviction they have ſince re- 
ceived good reaſon to perſiſt. ee 
But cowards or not, will not our national 
enemies, the French, aſfiſt them? certainly not, 
anſwered th:{e ſagacious ſtateſmen ; the French 
vill not afliſt rebels, nor be aſked to affiſt pro- 
teſtant rebels. This aſſertion however is unfor- 
tunately contradifted now by woeful experience; 
by the whole hiſtory of France; and the falſity 
of it ſome of the leaders of the Tories had 
private reaſons to know by their own recollec- 
tion of what paſſed ſome thirty years paſt. The 
| fame impoſition on their ſovereign and the 
publick they attempted, when queſtioned with 
regard to the intentions of the Spaniards, pro- 
teſting that it was the height of perverſe folly 
to ſuſpect them of the madncſs of acting to 
diametrically oppolite to their intereſt; as if 
our own was the only nation capable of acting 
contrary to its own welfare, by the ſeduction of 
an artful minifter. Spain, as if reſolved to diſ- 
grace the prognoſtick of the Britiſh ſtateſmen, 
ſoon followed the example of France; and even 
the frog of Holland bopt with n on 
the back of the Engliſh lion. ; 
Thus, notwithitanding the eradication of Whig 
miniſters and maxims, the Tories have been able 
to do us no more ſervice, than to bring us, or 
ſuffer us to be brought into a war with thirteen 
colonies 


Cos 


_ colonies of our own in America, and three of 
the moſt powerful European powers: a war in 
which every officer of rank in the land or ſea 


forces, of whatever party, has in his turn been 
cried up as an Alexander conquering new worlds, 


in the hour of his ſucceſs, and when impoſſi- 


| bilities overpowered him, has been degraded to 
a perfidious partyman, coward, and traitor. 


| Paſſing by an infinity of other inſtances of the 
incapacity, duplicity, pernicious deſigns, and in- 
attention of the Tories to the rights of mankind, 
and to the conſtitution, ſuch as were ſhown in 


the perſecution of Mr. Wilkes; the obſtinate de- 


fence of general warrants ; the excrtion of the 


- prerogative againſt the duke of Portland; the 
encouraging and penſion ing one Probert, in the 
| horrors of war and ur.iverſal diſcontent, to ſearch 


after latent claims of the crown in foreſts and 
waſte lands ; all withour honourable or adequate | 


object; it may be permitted to rake notice of 


ſome treacherous blows aimed at the conſtitu- 
tion, capable, if not guarded 82 of giving : 


. deadly wounds. 


One of the firſt fruits of the war, was the 
introduction of foreign troops into Gibraltar 


and Minorca, and an attempt to introduce them 


into Ireland without even the conſent of parlia- 
ment. This was fo favourite a meaſure, and 


intended as ſ» uſefut'a precedent by the high 


prerogative faction, chat the miniſter was or- 
decred 
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dered to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
its being excuſed by a bill of indemnity, Ex- 
_ cuſe ſuppoſes ſomething not quite right. This 
| he endeavoured, ſometimes denying the pro- 
priety, at others, acceding to it as to the deſire 
of his friends the more moderate Tories; and 
at laſt he acquieſced, with the uſual duplicity, in 
ſomething called an act of indemnity, the pre- 
face to which juſt recites, that doubts had been 
_ entertained of the legality : thus ſtating that 
to be doubtful, of which there was no doubt 
before, and for which no ſhadow of reaſon can 
be alledged: 1 ſhall therefore not endeavour to 
unravel a cobweb, which is too weak to ſtand 
the puſh of a ftraw. Yet this may in good 
time be voted by a Tory parliament to be 
ſtrictly and undoubtedly legal. One of the 
firſt objects of parliamentary regulation, might 
be the determination of this doubt, which 
could not be better done than in the words of 
his grace the duke of Mancheſter, in his mo- 
tion in the year 1776; That bringing into 
any of the dominions of Great Britain, the elecs 
toral troops of his Majeſty, or any other foreign 
troops, without the previous advice or conſent 
of parliament, i is unconſtitutional, and contrary 
to the true intent of the bill of rights, and the 
a of ſettlement.” 
| When foreign troops had been W in 
che 1 of his late Majeſty into Great Bri- 


tain, 


Ci.) 
rain, of any part of the dominion thereto be- 
longing, (an expreſſion conſtantly recurring in 
the bill of rights and act of ſettlement) it was 
never done, though in time of rebellion in 
Great Britain, or of danger and difficulty, with- 
out the previous addreſs or vote of parliament, 
fully equivalent to an act of indemnity. When 
in a dearth of corn, ſome veſſels laden with it 
for exportation were ſtopped by order of the 
| adminiſtration, without authority of law, Lord 
Chatham readily concurred in paſſing an act of 
indemnity, both of the adviſers and actors in a 
matter allowed by the whole nation to be com- 
mendable and neceſſary, but not permitted by 
the common eſtabliſhed courſe of law. True 

neceſſity is a juſt apology for any violation of 
the law or conſtitution,” but of the neceſſity 
the parliament muſt be the Judges, and r : 
people in the laſt reſort. 

The miniſter upon every deviation bm the 
law, ſhould be confidered ip/o facto as a criminal, 
nor declared innocent, till he has paſſed the 
ordeal of parliament; as the commander who 
has loſt his ſhip in action or by the elements, is 
obliged to take his trial, and as thoſe governors 
who have loſt forts and iſlands in fuch numbers in 
this war ought to be treated, and perhaps would 
have been, if diſcretion had not interpoſed; with 
aſſurances that if a governor who condeſcended 
to command a fort or iſland, furniſhed with 
ET D a 3" hoy 
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mote-eannon than men; ſhould. be blamed foe: 
ſubmitting to ſuch a negle& of the ſecurity of 
the place entruſted, to him by the nation, and 
for which he was reſponſible, or ſhould appear 
to ſubmit toi the enemy for that reaſon, that their 
condemnation would be greater than An and 
even be his acquital. 1 4 re bd 
In the ſame ſeſſions of perliaidend in which, ” 
che introduction of foreign troops had paſſed 
unchecked, and indeed uncenſured, the Tories 
alliſted the miniſtry in authoriling the King to 
call out the militia of England Whenever there 
ſhould be a rebellion in any part of Great Bri- | 
| tain, or the dominions thereto belonging. This 
is a farther improvement upon the militia act, 
which only authoriſes the King to embody the 
militia upon actual invaſion or imminent danger 
thereof; which imminent danger, contrary to 
common ſenſe and prudence, is now conſtrued 
to mean the whole time of war; as the late act 
no doubt would be conſtrued to extend to rebel- 
| lion in Canada, Jamaica, or the Bermudas, the 
thirteen colonies being now out of the queſtion. 
By this conſtruction of the words imminent. 
danger of invaſion, the country gentlemen, the 
proper conſtitutional legal commanders of the 
militia were tired out as was intended, and 
Þ though willing to face actual invaſion, were 
1 not diſpoſed to dream of it for ten years in 
quarters, camps and alehouſes; accordingly nine 
in ten of them have reſigned. 


The 


n ) 


The militia is indzed too dangerous a weapon 
to be truſted in doubtful or malignant hands. 


The addreſs of the Devonſhire battaſion to ſup- 
port his Majeſty againſt all thoſe whom they 
ſhould ſuppoſe his enemies, was made by a 


corps commanded by officers well and legally 


qualified by their property for ſuch commands; 
but at preſent it is notorious that not one halt. 
of the officers of the militia in general are 


qualified by their property or their birth. I 


could mention a battalion of militia, in which 
are more than a dozen officers born in Ireland. 

Half pay officers have likewiſe been ſolicited to 
raiſe additional companies, for the pretended 


purpoſe of ſtrengthening, but in fact e 
ing the true militia. 


Sbortly afterwards, a cn ſuſpenſion of 
the habeas corpus act was contrived, by a, bill 
enabling the miniſter to ſeize and confine in any 
part of his Majeſty's dominions, any perſon 


whom he ſhould chooſe to ſuſpect of being 


guilty of high treaſon. As neither of theſe 


acts (with all the modifications of the incre- 


dible brutality of the original draught of the 
latter) have yet been put in execution, (for the 
militia. was not called out till after the next 
ſeſſions of pariiament, when the war was begun 
againſt France) we may infer that they were 
intended to ſhow the ſovereign and one part of 


the nation, that the other half was a Brentford 
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army of traitors, ready to make an inſurrection 
in favour of the Americans. In truth, the 
militia of England has no more reference to 
a rebellion in America, than in China, unleſs 
there is at the ſame time danger from a foreign 
enemy; a circumſtance at that time e poſitively 
denied by the miniſter. 
All the regular Britiſh troops, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the Engliſh militia, not being 
| deemed ſufficient, a body of troops, equal to a 
little army, was levied without the ſanction of 
parliament, partly by the goodwill of ſome dif- 
tricts in England, noted for their Tory princi- 
| ples, and partly in Scotland. In the latter, as 


it ſhould ſeem, the men were induced to enliſt 


under deceitful promiſes, or met with ſubſe- 
quent ill treatment, as they were the only Bri- 
tiſh troops, among whom there has appeared 
the ſhadow of a mutiny or rebellion, during 
this war. They were quieted after ſome time, 
by the aſſiſtance of a noble lord of their 
country, who met with greater ſucceſs in paci- 
fying his Highlanders, than in ſtirring up the 
Virginia negroes to inſurrection and maſſacre. 
By what men or diſt iets, or by whoſe money 
ſoever raiſed, the previous ſanction of parlia- 
ment was indiſpenſibly neceſſary, as it is contrary 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and by the bill of 
rights declared illegal, to raiſe or keep a ſtand- 
ing army in this kingdom in time of peace, 
unleſs it be with the conſent of parliament. 
N | _ .. ut 
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But this is not a time of peace, was anſwered 
by the Tories. Let us therefore enquire the 
meaning of the word peace. | 
Lord Coke, in his firſt inſtitute, Scheren, 

That when the courts of juſtice be open, and 
the judges and miniſters of the ſame may pro- 
tet men from wrong and violence, and diſtri- 
bute juſtice to all, then it is ſaid to be time of 
peace: ſo when by invaſion, inſurrection, re- 
bellion, and ſuch like, the peaceable courſe 
of juſtice is diſturbed and ſtopped, ſo as 
the courts of juſtice be as it were ſhut up, 
ſilent inter arma leges, then it is ſaid to be 


time of war. It will be difficult to aſſign a 


reaſon why in ſuch an important matter, the 
ſtrict legal meaning of the word ihould not be 

adhered to. 

But taking the popular meaning of the. 
word, I preſume the parliament meant by 
peace, a time when this kingdom was not in- 
vaded by a foreign enemy, nor the ſubject in 
arms in it. But if it is till further inſiſted that 
peace is the non-exiſtence of war with a foreign 
enemy, though without 1nvaſion, I anſwer, that 
1 cannot believe that the intention of the par- 
| Hament which formed the bill of rights was, 
that the King ſhould be enabled to raiſe and 
keep up armies without the conſent of parlia- 
ment, as ſoon as he would pleaſe to declare 
war, againſt any foreign power however inſig- 
nificant; 
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"nificant; and that the parliament meant and 
prepared ſuch a palpable evaſion of the act. 
If the minuteneſs of the danger, ariſing 
from the impoſſibility of maintaining ſuch an 
army when raiſed, excepting by money which 
the parliament may withhold, be alledged, it may 
be aniwered, that 1s 1s a greater difficulty to 
withhold money from an army which has none. 
Sweden has lately loſt its liberty, by means 
of an ariny raiſed and paid by taxes not laid 0 on 
at the plealure of the King. 
If it be illegal to raiſe an army without con- 
| ſent of parliament, contributions of money for N 
that purpoſe muſt be ſo likewiſe, by plain in- 
ference of common ſenſe. If they cannot be 
vſed and applied, they cannot be granted. In 
one reſpect their illegality may be ſaid to be 
ſtill greater; becauſe the king can hardly raiſe 
ſuch an army without ſuch contributions as 
may enable him to levy contributions by force 
to maintain them, and to attempt other illegal 
purpoſes, in the manner Charles the firſt at- 
tacked his parliament. 
„he greateſt law officer in the houſe of com- 


mon, at the time theſe levies of men and money 
were animadverted upon, declared that he would 


not maintain the general propoſition, (made in 
the houſe of lords) that voluntary ſubſcriptions 
for compleating the troops ordered to be then 


levied, were commendable and warrantable ; 
but 


(2g )) 
but that the preſent contributions wette trifles 
not worthy regard. With great deference to 
ſuch authority, I would ſuggeſt that the prin- 

ciple is no trifle, the breach of law no trifle. It 

may be ſaid, that he who breaks the law of the 
conſtitution, as of the goſpel, in one point, 
breaks it in all. The breach is the damage; 
it is all but compleat the moment the breach is 
made. All innovations not made by nn 

are trifles at firſt. N 1 0 

Benevolences were 1 when mere fins gifts; 
but they ſoon became ſuch free gifts as no man 

was free to refuſe. Benevolences were firſt given 

to Edward the 4th, by thoſe who had a perſonal 
regard for him; like that London widow who 
declared, that ſhe could not give leſs than 20 l. 
to a man NO borrowed” with fo good a grace; 
and being kiſſed in gratitude by him, gave 
him 20 more in return; bur ſoon they were 


given by thoſe who feared their ſovereign. 


Contributions of this kind in their moſt reſ- 
pectable ſhape, that of furniihing ſhips of war 
to the ſtate, I cannot help conlidering as queſ- 
tionable and dangetous, becauſe introductive of 
contributions for any other purpoſe which mi- 
niſters ſhall declare equally innocent and lauda- 
ble. Take away the power of parliament in 
raiſing ſupplies, you utterly deſtroy the ſecurity 
of parliament; abridge that power, and you in 

the lame proportion. weaken Its authority. 


The 
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The Tories uſe their conſtant plea neceſſity ; 3 
calling that neceſſity which is only convenience. 
True neceſſity is an irreſiſtable plea, and ſuper- 
ſedes all laws; but it is to be obſerved that it only 
ſuſpends laws; it does not deny their exiſtence. 
True neceſſity is that without which the end 
cannot be attained, and (I would add) with 
which it may. There cannot be a neceſſity to 
do any thing to no purpoſe. Ihe regiments in 
queſtion might have been ordered, raiſed, and 
paid by parliament, without the pitiful aſſiſtance 


and intereſt of Birmingham copper captains, 
Mancheſter weavers, and Scotch lairds, wo 


have formerly co· operated and 1 forces to 
little purpoſe, 
| To ſupply the ſtate with ſhips of war by | 
private contributions, to reduce our enemy now. 
in arms, is not neceſſary I hope, for it is im- 
practicable. It is well known that there are not 
in the kingdom a ſufficient number of ſhip- _ 

yards to build half a dozen men of war at the 
ſame time, which are not already employed for 
that purpoſe. Money may be ſubſcribed, but 
| ſhips cannot be built, nor the materials yo 
_ cured by force of money only. 
If for the purpoſe of reſtoring and 1 improving 
the navy, it ſhall be thought proper to have re- 


courſe to individuals, let the parliament give 


its ſanction to the meaſure, as doubts at leaſt 
are entertained of its legality, without ſuch 
ſanction, 


fanction. The authority of chancellots and 
crown lawyers is quoted, in its juſtification, but 
they approach too near the ſun, they wink. 
Indeed the crown lawyers and the directors 
of this vaſt military force, ſeem' not to have 
ſettled their opinions reſpecting the proper uſe 
of arms in this country. At the time of the 
late fire in London, the great comniander of 
the forces and head of the martial law, de- 
clared, * That no perſon had a right to take 
arms for ſuppreſſing riots there, unleſs by the 
King's commiſſion;“ whereas the head of the 
common law, adjudged, that not only every one 
had individually a right to take up arms to 
oppole rioters, but even the military to fire in 
a body, without waiting for orders from the 
civil magiſtrate. Theſe opinions agreeing in 
only ane point, that grenadiers under the com- 
mand of a corporal, had a right and ought, 
and were proper judges who are rioters, and 
when and in what manner to give battle to them; 
were both queſtioned before the higheſt tribu- 
nal in the N and eſcaped without cen- 
lure. 
Jes" hoped that no > innatinet fondneſs for 
military parade, will prevent the reduction of 
the army, at leaſt to the ſtate it was in in the 
year 1 -49 as ; as we have alas! fewer places to 
1 guard than we had then, againſt the ſudden 
G E attack 
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attack of foreign enemies. And a military bf 
30, ooo men, would be, with very little aſſiſt. 
ance, a ſufficient guard, | 

As the commiſiariate, the vieualling, the 
employment of the officers of ſo many myriads 
of ſoldiers and ſeamen, of courſe extended the 
influence of adminiſtration, the ſphere of its at- 
traction was likewiſe farther enlarged by means 
the moſt unlikely, and by a circumſtance which 
had cauſed the greateſt embarraſſment to all 
Whig adminiſtrations, indeed to all honeſt mi- 
niſters in every country, I mean, the procuring | 
| ſupplies of money. Whereas former miniſters 
made intereſt with opulent men to ſubſcribe to | 
the publick loan, by which they ſometimes _ 
gained one or two per cent. and often loſt; 
now not only the merchants, but the mem- 
bers of parliament, held their hats off, round 
the miniſter, to catch a golden ſhower of 
ten and fifteen per cent. He might well boaſt 
that the ſupplies would never be wanting. 
Never, in miniſterial language, means a few 
years; the utmoſt extent of a true miniſter J 
conſideration, 15 85 
I To raiſe the taxes gave little trouble, as the 
ſinking fund was to pay all deficiencies in the 
intereſt of the loans. The miniſter, therefore, 
(partly to conceal from the publick the real 
burthen of the war) raiſed taxes yearly, leſs 
productive 
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productive than thoſe of the former, till at this 
inſtant the ſinking fund is obliged to pay half a 
million annually, of deficiency of the taxes ap- 
propriated to pay the intereſt of the yearly 
loans, and will continue thus far diminiſhing 
for ever; diminiſhed by at leaſt a ſixth part. 
It muſt be obſerved too, that the ſinking fund 
has been always eſtimated during this war, at 
| half a million more than it annually produces, 
or three millions in ſix years, the intereſt of 
which is likewiſe to be added to the annual de- 

ficiency of taxes; and thus though our debt, 
under the conduct of our late boaſted financier, 
is ſo nearly doubled, the ſinking fund by which 


it ſhould or can be diminiſhed, is itſelf from | 


theſe two circumſtances only, diminiſhed by 
| 650,000 I. every year, compared with what it 
ought and would have produced, if the annual 
ſupplies had been honeſtly raiſed, and the ſink- _ 
ing fund eltimated at 1ts true walt and pro- 
* 5 
Every ſupply, whether by frogs or by a 
draught from the ſinking fund, ought to be 
attended with a tax ſufficient not only to pay 
the intereſt, but to leave a conſiderable overplus, 
for the repayment of the principal. Thus the 
miniſter and the nation would be alike checked 
in their extravagance and folly, nor would be 
able, by Fogebing a burthen with their little fins 
: | Ez | e's 
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ger, to throw it, hardly to be ſupported, on 
the ſhoulders of their poſterity. If the war 
ends next month, at leaſt an additional annual 
million ought to be raiſed, towards the diſcharge 
of the national debt, if the nation has wiſdom 
and honeſty left. Nothing leſs can fave us; for 
by the late management of the finances, the 
whole of the debt incurred by this war, is un- 
attended with any new proviſion for the payment 
of it, and the fund for diſcharging the former 
debt is diminiſhed by at leaſt a fifth. Like 
prodigals, who mortgage their eſtates, the 
greater our debt becomes, the leſs proviſion 
is left or made for paying it. 


The nation, in general, took the alarm, and 
petitioned parliament from all quarters, againſt 
the ill management, profuſion, and abuſe of 
the publick revenue, and the conduct of the 
miniſters in general. The conſtitutional mem- 
bers in both houſes propoſed plans, and reſolu- 
tions, and forms, which were almoſt without ex- 
_ ception overborne, or beat aſide, by the Tories, 
while their leaders continued in authority; al- 
though they have been ſince adopted in parlia- 
ment, with the general applauſe of the nation; 
whoſe indignation at laſt againſt the miniſters, 
roſe ſo high, that they fled before the ſtorm, 
puſillanimouſſy deſerting their ſovereign and 
their country; 3 nn them both at the mercy | 
EPR 0 
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of thoſs traiterous W higs, men of revolution 
principles, always fond of revolutions, and de- 
termined republicans; a moſt lamentable cataſ- 
trophe indeed 5 Sol tamen occubuit, non nulla 
ſecuta eft. 
The done death of the leaders of the 
1 ories did pot degenerate from their lives. A.- 
few days preparation being allowed them, like 
other criminals, it was hoped that they would 
ſpend them in acts of contrition ; that thoſe of 
the treaſury would ſettle the buſineſs of that 
office; that they would at leaſt put their minutes 
in proper order, not one of which had been en- 
tered for three years. The miniſter thought it 
vas better paſtime to provide for his poor ſecre- 
tary, who aſſured him and the parliament, that 
he deſerved and could not do without it; and 
truly if he could make out the latter, the 
former followed of courſe. | 
I the great man was thus attentive to the 
merits and wants of his ſecretary, (I dare not 
ſay commis) it is no wonder that he was not in- 
ſenſible to his own. Indeed conſcious merit, 
and a deſire that it ſhould be properly re- 
warded, ſeem to be an hereditary excellence 
in his family, as may be conjectured from 
ſome parts of a book in quarto, written by - 
Roger North, which run thus: © His Jordſhip 
inſiſted not to accept the ſeals unleſs a penſion 
were 
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were added, and it was condeſcended to that 
his lordſhip ſhould have a penſion of 2000 l. a 
year. When he came home it was with more 
ſplutter than ordinary; I perceived his ſpirits 
were much foiled. At laſt his lordſhip's diſ- 


courſes and actions diſcovered that he was in 


a great paſſion, ſuch as may be termed agony. 
He had kept it in long, and he made uſe of 
me to eaſe himſelf upon. That which ſo much 
troubled him was, to be thought ſo weak bj 
thoſe, by whom he ought to have been better 
| underſtood ; and inſtead of common friendſhip, 
to be haggled withal about a penſion, as at the 
\ Purchaſe of a horfe or an ox. And what was 
worſt of all, as he more than once repeated, 
to think me worthy of ſo great a truſt, and 
withal ſo little and mean as to endure ſuch uſage 
as was diſobliging, inconſiſtent, and inſufferable 
and ſo on with much more of like animoſity, 
which I cannot undertake to remember.“ 
| Such have been the principles, meaſures and 
effects, of a miniſtry compoſed of and ſupported 
by Tories, and the corrupt part of the people, 


both in the nation at large and in parliament. 


If the preſent ſtate of the nation is more ho- 
nourable, more ſecure, more powerful than 
that in which Lord Chatham and the Whigs 


Vere forced to reſign it to the Tories, let them 


and their minifien have the credit of it; but 
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if the reverſe of this i is true, the dio given 
to their actions, by parliament, will be no juſti- 
fication, no more than it was to their predeceſ- 
ſors in the laſt miniſtry of queen Anne. The 
ſeduction of parliament was not then held a 
juſtification of the ſeduction of their ſovereign. 
The conſtitution of England holds parliaments 
no more, than the church of England holds the 


_ pope and. his councils infallible 260 irreſiſtible. 55 


The omniſcience of parliament has lately been 
"ſhown in aiming at Pernicious impoſſibilities, 
and its e in — of the end * 
wiſh ed. 
I) be river, whoſe « current the vince» eee 
ſhould direct to cleanſe the Augean ſtable, is 
itſelf contaminated. The elective members of 
the houſe of lords overpower the hereditary 
peerage. The ſpiritual and Scotch lords, all 
elected by the miniſter, in themſelves conſtitute 
nearly a majority of that houſe. It is as abſurd 
to ſay that the houſe of commons is elected by 


the people, as that their lordſhips, the biſnops, 


are elected by their chapters, in conſequence of 


What is called a conge d'elire. They have not 


been elected by the people; they have only pur- 
chaſed of them the power of doing miſchief. 
Many of them are like robbers and plunderers, 
fitted out by their accomplices, who will not 
make nor allow any objection of treachery or 
cruelty, 
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_ ervelty, while they permit their worthy friends | 
to have a due ſhare of the plunder. 
Such, however, as this aſſembly is, to this 
| the friends of the conſtitution muſt have re- 
courſe, for the reformation of the government 
and of the aſſembly itſelf. By the integrity of 
Sir P. J. Clerke, the buyers and ſellers, and 
changers of money, have been driven from the 
temple; by Mr, Crewe's humanity, the reve- 
nue officers have been reſcued from the tempta- 
tioa to baſe ſubmiſſion, if honeſt, and from the 
capacity, if they are ill diſpoſed, of ſupporting 
bad men by their votes; and by Mr. Burke's 
admirable bill, the corrupt authority of the 
crown in either houſe, and in the nation at 
large, is abridged. Much has already been. 
done, and more remains to do: topical reme- 
dies have been wiſely adminiſtered; but by a 
radical cure only of the nobler parts, can the 
conſtitution be reſtored to its ., and con- 
firmed 1 in its purity. | 
Many advife the reſtoring the hols of com- 
mons to what is ſaid to have been its original in- 
ſtitution, ſuch as is aſſerted to have been its ſtate 
at the Norman conqueſt, or among the Saxons, 
or the Britons. 
The parliaments or aſſemblies of the difeent - 
nations in Gaul, conſiſted only of one order of 


men, (unleſs the Druids were admitted) that 
of 


cu 


- of the lords and chiefrains "UE the common peo- 
ple, as Cæſar acquaints us, being neither reſ- 
pected nor admitted into any ſuch aſſemblies, 


As there were general aſſemblies among the Celts 


on the continent, we cannot but conclude, that 
their inſular brethren the Britons, had ſuch. 
meetings likewiſe, and which were conſtituted 
nearly in the ſame manner. We are informed 
by Argentri, that in the parliament of Britany, 
there was in ancient times an order of men 
called Matiberni, who appear to have ranked 
among the proceres; and whom I ſuſpe& to 
have been the whole of the parliament origi- 
_ nally, and to have been the ſucce ſſors of the 
old Celtic chieftains, or Ucheluz. Argeatri 
profeſſes ignorance of their qualific ations. Their 


name in Celtic, perhaps, means, ſons of nobles; 


(Mac Tigearna, or Tiarna, the name of the 
old Iriſh chieftains) and they ſcem analogous to 
the Hidalgos of Spain, derived from Hijo-di- 
Algo, which is another denomination of a no- 
bleman in the ancient Celtic and modern Erſe. 
Theſe aſſemblies of the Celts, and probably of 
the Britons, were annual, but very different 
from univerſal repreſentation, which perhaps 
will be as little difcovered in the Saxon councils. 

Tacitus expreſsiy ſays, that the whole of each 
nation of the Germans uſed to debate about the 


greater affairs, but does not inform us whether 
: ' - Ws 12 ; 115 5 the 
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the whole of each nation aſſembled together 
in one place; nor if in divers, how their re- 
ſolutions were communicated from one diviſion 
to another. Wernerus, who wrote at the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, de ftu et moribus 
 Weſtphalorum, after quoting Bede, to ſhew that 
the old Saxons in Germany had not kings but 
only Satrapce, in every pagus or ſhire, goes on 
thus: Once in every year, it was the cuſtom 
for a general aſſembly to meet in the middle of 
Saxony, at a place called Marklo, (a hill at 
the boundaries) near the river Weſer; there 
all the Satrapæ uſed to meet, and from every 
pagus, twelve Nobiles elected as many Liberi, 
and as many Laici: there they renewed laws, 
judged cauſes of conſequence, and determined 
by general conſent, what ſhould be done for 
that year in war or peace.“ This Wernerus de- 
livers from tradition; but it deſerves ſome atten- 
tion, as being I believe the ſingle paſſage in an 
original writer, from whence it may be collected 
that the old Saxon aſſemblies in Germany, con- 
| ſiſted of men elected from different orders, e- 
pecially from thoſe of the Liberi and Laici. 
The Satrapa was probably the Eeldorman of 
the pagus or ſhire, the Nobiles were the prede- 
ceſſors of the Thanes. The Liberi might be 
either the ſmaller Thanes, or the Ceorles who 


poſſeſſed land, and the Laici the inferior Ce- 
orles, 
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orles, but yet freemen. The old Germans were 
not without ſlaves, but it is inconceivable that 
the Laici, an order which ſent repreſentatives, 
| ſhould be in ſervitude; and in the Cotton MSS 


of Alfrick, Ceorl is tranſlated Laicus. Leod 


| ſometimes was uſed for 9 at others for | 


Plebs. 

The conſtitution of the great obe of the 
| Saxons, after their eſtabliſhment in this iſland, 
is concealed in the darkneſs of time. Glimmer- 
ings appear, which rather miſlead, than form a 


light ſufficient to direct our ſteps with certainty, | 
Mr. Whitaker, the truly ingenious hiſtorian of 


Britain, as well as of Mancheſter, is of opinion 
that the great council of the Saxons was com- 
| poſed of no other of the laity than the king's 


Thanes, and that they were the ſucceſſors of the 
| Britiſh barons or chieftains; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed that his opinion appears too probable. It 
ſhould ſeem that the repreſentation was not only 


of one order of men, but that it was even heredi- 


| tary; and if ſo, their conſtitution muſt have 

exceedingly degenerated from that of their fore- 
fathers, as deſcribed by Wernerus; when Ce- 

orles and freemen elected their deputies of their 


own body, perhaps, as now in Sweden, 


On the revival of the old Saxon Jaws by 
- Henry the 1ſt, as the price of his crown, he 
declared that Villains, Corragers, &c. are ſuch 
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vile and poor ls. as are not to be num- 
bered among the judges of this law; which it 
ſhould ſeem means that they are not to be ad- 
mitted upon juries, ſtill leſs to chopſe repreſen- 
tatives. In doomſday bock, we find another 
claſs of men, Servi, (the Theows of the Saxons) 
which ſeem to have amounted to at leaſt a tenth 
of the people, and with the Villani, and Cot- 
tarii, and Borderii, to have conſtituted by much 
the major part of the inhabitants of the king- 
dom at the time of the conqueſt, and were 
all together thus deſcribed by Henry the 1ſt as 
excluded, while he was reviving the Saxon laws. 

Thus there being many 1 among the 

Saxons, who certainly did not elect repreſenta- 
tives, and a moſt numerous body of Ceorles, 

Who do not appear to have joined in ſending 

repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly ; and as 

after the Norman conqueſt, the whole of the 
Villani, Cottarii, &c the ſucceſſors of rhe Ce- 
orles, were not thought fit to ſerve as judges 
of the law, it is highly probable, that they 


were not ſuffered to vote in the appointment = 


the members of the grand council; and, there- 
fore, it ſeems very difficult to find aver! re- 


preſentation, even of the inhabitants of the 


counties or ſhires, in the Saxon conſtitution of 
parliament, or in that of the Normans ſoon 
alter their conqueſt. 


The 


„ 
The ſtatute of Henry the 6th, limiting the 
right of election of knights to freeholders of 
forty ſhillings a year, does by no means prove 
that every perſon, free or not free, had previ- 
ouſly a ſhare in the election. It might be that 
every man, every freeman, or every little free. 
holder, actually exerciſed, or claimed a right 
of voting at ſuch elections. All farther or 
poſitive concluſion ſeems wirhour ſufficient war- 
rant. | 
The right, therefore, of the J's of Eng- 
land to univerſal repreſentation, by the vote of 
every individual, not being ſupported by clear 
precedent, or uſage of our forefathers, muſt 
depend upon the neceſſity, propriety, and utility 
of that meaſure to the individual, and to the ſo- 
ciety at large. It cannot be neceſſary or eſſen- 
tial to freedom, becauſe it does not appear that 
it ever was, and certainly for many centuries has 
not been enjoyed by ſo great a majority of this 
nation, who can by no effort of reaſon or ſophil- _ 
try be deemed other than freemen; nor can 
they be called ſlaves, but by the enen abuſe 
of language, and aſſuming the propoſition to be 
proved. Some very worthy and ingenious men, 
declare that Engliſhmen are not free, becauſe 
political freedom requires the votes of all in 
governing all; and that no man ought to be 
governed by laws to which he has not given his 
conlent, 
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conſent, at leaſt by deputy. Engliſhmen, they 
fay, are ſlaves, becauſe political freedom requires 
that every man ſhould elect his repreſentative. 
This will amount at moſt to a thing of ſpecula- 
tion and form: the material circumſtance is, 
that a man ſhould be governed by wiſe laws 
made by good men, and that he have not the 
privilege of election, if it is not conſiſtent with 
his happineſs as a member of the ſocicty, or to 
that of the ſociety at large. 
J can affirm, from my own experience, that 
the ſmaller freeholders with they had no vote, 
when ſolicited different ways, by their more 
opulent neighbours. The Jabouring man would 
of courſe be more unpleaſantly circumſtanced, 
liable to perpetual contention, and I am afraid 
: oppreſſion ſometimes, or at leaſt neglet. No 
laws can oblige a gentleman, or farmer, to em- 
ploy a man who has diſpleaſed them; and the 
far greater part of mankind muſt labour; are 
born to labour for their own ſakes ; God forbid 
1 ſhould ſay, for upholding the luxury of others. 
Their employ is work, and their happineſs, as 
well as that of all mankind, is to be employed; 
and theirs peculiarly to work, not to think. 
For one benefit which either, individually or as a 
body, they would receive, by voting at elections 
for knights, citizens, or burgeſſes, they would, 
. as I am compelled to believe, be liable to a | 
multitude of inconveniences. 


With 
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With regard to the publick, who can foretel 
the conſequences which would attend the 22 
motion to a million of men, in one week, 
day, at a general election? Upon an average, 
twenty thouſand labourers would vote in every 
county, brought together in one place, hot- 
headed with politics, "wick: liquor, and conſcious 
ol their own ſtrength. Certainly the miſchief they 
might do in quarrels with one another, might 
be great; and greater ſtill that which they 
might commit by joining together, under the 
guidance and ſeduction of a vile demagogue, | 
a jack-ſtraw, or jack-a-lanthorn. 
If the votes were taken in ſmaller diviſions, 
according to the plan of a moſt worthy young 
nobleman and friend to the people, it may 
be doubted, whether there would not appear a 
want of that ſpirit and ſupport, which the 
members of a large body communicate to one 
another. Even our preſent freeholders, if they 
ſaw no faces but thoſe of their landlords, lords 
of the manor, and neighbouring gentlemen at 
elections, would be timid before the little ty- 
rant of their hundred. But when the whole 
county aſſembles, they ſee their brethren in 
multitudes, in which they hope an individual 
may he ſcreened, as the hunted deer in the 
herd: they are kept in countenance by one 
agother. If the whole of the people were to 
| TT DF ke 
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be polled i in ſmall diviſions, the lords of ma- 


nors, and others who grant leaſes, would be 
perhaps maſters of the whole election, (unleſs 8 


it were a tumultuous combination of the com- 
mon people: ) fo different would the election 
be at all events from a free one, which is more 
eſſential to the good and freedom of every 
rank, than that it ſhould be the reſult of the 
votes of every individual. Certainly, many 
good conſequences may be expected from this 
mode, which is the only one by which univerſal _ 
repreſentation can be exerciſed, with any de- 
gree of ſafety. 5 
It may be aſſerted, that i in the preſent mode 
of polling, it would be impracticable to take 
the votes of the whole of the inhabitants of 
a county. The expence of a county election, 
when conteſted in the moſt honourable manner 
without a ſingle bribe, amounts at leaſt to ten 
thouſand pounds, if there are three thouſand 
_ eletors. What would it riſe to, if ſeven times 
that number of votes were to be polled, which 
would require ſix weeks, if taken with the 
greateſt regularity, and without the intervention 
of any riot? Encreaſe the number of booths 
then; yet as they now upon ſuch occaſions re- 
ſemble a town, they would equal a good city, 
with the whole of the inhabitants in an uproar. 
Inconceivable riot would be the conſequence. 
| 5 a How. 


ons 5 
How would it be poſſible to poll the 200,090 
inhabitants of London? 

The embarraſſments of theſe elefiions nad 
not be much diminiſhed by their being annual. 
Steadineſs in government, is as neceſſary as any 

bother virtue: annual parliaments would, per- 

haps, render the government totally unſettled, 
and the nation mad. 

Many worthy men, ſtruck with the inequality 

of the numbers who elect repreſentatives in a 

borough, compared with thoſe who elect the 


= ſame number as repreſentatives of a county, 


or great city, have adviſed, that the number 
of repreſentatives: ſent by each diſtri in the 
kingdom, ſhould be in proportion to the num 
ber of inhabitants in each, or to their property, 
| aſcertained by the proportion of their payments 
to the land tax. The idea ſeems very natural; 
but, as a preliminary, it ſhould be firſt deter- 
mined, whether it would be adviſeable that 
London and its neighbourhood ſhould elect a 
fifth or ſixth part of the houſe of commons. 
However the ſentiments of the friends of li— 
berty differ upon the matters above mentioned, 

they are almoſt uniform with regard to the 
neceſſity of a reform in the boroughs, = _ 
Before the conqueſt, the boroughs, which 
amounted to ſome thoulands I believe, were 
under the authority, and as it were the property 
. of 
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of perſons of all ranks, from the King to the 
lower Thanes incluſive, as appears by the laws 
of Alfred. It does not, therefore, ſeem proba- 
ble, that thoſe boroughs ſent any other deputy 
to the grand council, than the head of the bo- 
rough himſelf; which if a repreſentation, can - 
not be properly called an election. There are 
ſome traces which lead to a ſuppoſition, that 
the royal boroughs were repreſented ; and the 
probability is encreaſed by the circumſtance that 
io many inconſiderable places z have, for centu- 
ries palt, had a ſhare in the repreſentation, 
which can ſhew no rags nor claim, but ancient 
preſcription. Lt 

It does not, upon the whole, appear ths 
roughs, ſent, or at leaſt elected repreſentatives 
to the grand council, before the 49th year of 
Henry the 3d; in which year writs of ſummons 
were iſſued for that purpoſe, ſome of which, I - 
believe, are ſtill exiſting z and in the 26th year | 
of his ſucceſſor's reign, one hundred and ſixty- 
nine counties, cities and boroughs, ſent repre- 
ſentatives, twenty-two of which boroughs have 
| Joſt their right of repreſentation, by non-uſage 
I preſume. In their room thirty more boroughs 
were permitted the priviledge of ſending repre- 
ſentatives, before the acceſſion of Edward the 
6th ; and the parliament varied little during 
that time, from the number of three hundred 


rep reſen- 
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repreſentatives. Six and thirty boroughs have 
been reſtored to their right of repreſentation 

ſince the middle of the reign of Henry the Sth; 
and between that time and the end of the reign 
of Charles the 2d, one hundred and forty- 
three votes have been added to the houſe or 


commons, by new creation. 


The boroughs ſcem of old to have conficerel | 
8 repreſentation rather as a burthen than a pri- 
viledge. We may obſerve in them and their 
| repreſentatives, the ſame diſregard to the pub- 
lick good as at preſent. They rejected the 
honour of repreſentation, to avoid a ſmall con- 
tribution to the maintenance of their repreſen- 
tatives, who then, as at preſent, were no more 
willing to go without hire, than their conſtitu- 
ents are now to appoint them without a bribe, 
either as a fee or ſalary. For ſome boroughs 
are common proſtitutes z others, who pretend to 
more honour, are only in keeping, not to be · 
come at by all the world, indifcriminately. _ 
This encreaſe in the repreſentation of the 
boroughs, was manifeſty intended by the crown, 
io oppoſe the great lords and land owners; who 
having now got into their poſſeſſion a ſhare of 
that force, which the crown intended to oppoſe 
them with, often have forced the crown to grant 
them their own terms, in a partition treaty 
Againſt the people, aguinit whom they both 
tend their forces. This class of men is ſo dif- 
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ferent from the Ariftocratical - body, that it 
forms an order by itſelf, and deſerves to be 
tiled an oligarchy ; ; and which when it forms 


the whole government, is the worſt poſſible go- 


vernment; and as a claſs of men, will be found 
to be in public life the moſt pernicious to the 


liberty, tranquillity, and proſperity of the na- 


tion. If the number of prerogative boroughs 


is diminiſhed, without a proportional reduction 
of thoſe in the power of the oligarchy, the 
nation will have the fate of a man, who being 


tenant at will of an eſtate claimed by two lords, 


in which fitvation, if one of them diſtreſſes, 
the other will ſupport him, finds in time that 
one of theſe lords has got poſſeſſion of the 
whole, and may harraſs him at pleaſure, The 
| houſe of commons would, in fact, be elected | 
by the houſe of lords. 


It were much to be wiſhed, that liaes could 
be drawn, beyond which the reformation or re- 


duction of the number of the boroughs, ſhould 


not proceed. Many, who in a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty in that reſpect, would oppole every at. 


tack upon any borough, leſt the next ſhould 
: be their own, would not unwillingly join in de- 
ſtroying thoſe of their neighbours. In ſtri& 
propriety, thoſe boroughs which are the moſt 
corruptly and the moſt incorrigibly conſtituted, 
ſhould be the firſt victims to the public good. 
Of ſuch there are thirty or more, among thoſe 


boroughs 
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| boroughs which have been added ſince Henry 
the 7th, and to which antiquity gives no ſanc- 
tion. With theſe the beginning of a foundation 
would be laid, and by throwing in the ruins of 
ten or a dozen more boroughs, the edifice of a 
free parliament might begin to be raiſed; if 
thoſe who have planned, and thoſe who have 
engaged to further the good work, really mean 
what they have promiſed. 

A ſmall addition would be more adviſedly 
made to the number of votes now in the houſe of 

commons, than to pals a decided line, and at- 
| tack more of the ſtrong holds of corruption, 
conſidering what an obſtinate defence they 
would probably make. To avcid every poſſi- 
ble degree of harſhneſs, real or apparent, though 
nil magni exempli fine levi injurid, it might be 
adviſeable, as a preliminary, to reſolve, that a 
certain liberal pecuniary indemnification, ſhould 
be allowed to the voters, and to the proprietors 
forſooth of the boroughs, for the ſuppoſed in- 
jury to them; which might be extended hke- 
wile to thoſe owners of burgage tenures, who 
hereafter might voluntarily ſurrender their right 
of election; and thus extravagance might in one 
inſtance, be induced to contribute o the pub- ; 
lick good. 

As copy holds of inheritance at a certain rent 
or fine, are to all purpoſes of independance, 
trecholds except in the name only, there appears 

no 
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no ſolid objection to the privilege of voices, in 


the election of knights of the ſhire, being al- 


| lowed to them as a benefit, or forced on tbem 
as a duty. By this means a great, but not a 
_ vaſt addition, and of perſons of the lower rank, 


would be made to the electors, of thoſe who 


| almoſt alone retain in this kingdom the ſhadow 
of independancy and free election; and whoſe 
numbers it is hoped will be encreaſed, whether 
the number of the repreſentatives of the rotten _ 
part of the nation be diminiſhed or not. In 


them is our only hope under heaven. 


weight occurs, againſt the propriety of adding 
to the number of repreſentatives of counties; 
| becauſe two thirds of the Scotch members are 
deputed by the counties, and yet act as if ap- 
pointed by a letter from. my lord warden, to 
his cinque ports. But it is to be obſerved, 


that the number of ſmall freeholders in Scot- 


land is inconſiderable; that the ſmaller gentle- 


men cannot in diſcretion diſpute the will of the 


heads of their families, by whom they are 
commanded, in fome degree, as the poor gen- 
tlemen in Poland are by the greater, by whoſe 
horſes ſides they run barefooted, or with a ſin- 


gle boot on, which is the badge of nobility i is 
Poland. 


While this unfortunate diviſion of landed 
property continues, it does and muſt oblige 
a nation 


n 
1 nation abounding with ſpirit, ſenſe, learning, 


generoſity, liberality, and integrity, to be re- 
preſented as if thoſe virtues were totally un- 
known in it; and the repreſentatives may be 
ſtiled burgeſſes, citizens, or knights, but as 
Flamininus ſaid of Antrochus's ſoldiers, They 
may call themſelves light or heavy armed, cha- 


rioteers or cataphractarians, but they will all be 


found to be the ſame ſlaves of the Syrian mo- 
narch, diſguiſed under different names.” By 
Syrian monarch, I do not mean the Nabob of 
Tanjore, nor allude to thoſe ten or twelve 
gentlemen, introduced into the houſe of 
commons by Mr, Macgregor, the extraordinary 
_ envoy from that Eaſtern potentate. If our 
_ neighbours deſire an improvement in their mode 
of repreſentation, no doubt but they will meet 
with the utmoſt aſſiſtance. 


The help of all ranks of men is wanted to 


bring about this great attempt of reformation; 
and one ſolid foundation of hope is formed by 
the concurrence of perſons of high rank, even 
in adminiſtration, who have pledged themſelves 
to the people for that purpoſe. They may : 
| deceive, but the belief that they are ſincere 
gives a confidence, which, if not in excels, 
encourages activity. If the people do not be- 
lieve they ſhall ſucceed, they in all probability 
will not; yet let the confidence in che great . 
only 


. 
only proviſional. No rank nor party of men, 
can withſtand the great body of the Whigs, 


and friends to the conſtitution, if they continue 
united in this glorious cauſe. 


There is a claſs of men from whom, in the 
difficulties of the republick, much aſſiſtance is 


received, and great effects produced, to the aſton. 
iſhment of miniſters, and managers of parties, 
to whom they are ſeldom known but by their 
effects. They fit retired and quiet in their inug 


parlours or old halls, and in general regard the 


| intrigues and plots of ſtateſmen, no more than 
they trouble themſelves about the little miſ- 


chievous tricks of their monkies. They know 


it is the nature of the creatures, and look on 


with ſmiles and amuſements at their playful, or 
ſober follies : but when they perceive the ani- 


mal grows dangerous, plagues the ſervants, 
| bites the children, defiles the chapel, violates 
the ſanctuary, and throws firebrands about the 


houſe, they ſeize a cudgel and drive the impure 
animal to his den, and then leave him to clank 


his chains for amuſement. 


A diviſion among the friends of the conſtitu 
tion, to procure which no art will be untried, 
is certain defeat. I have preſumed to offer ſome 


hints of my ſentiments; but I will not preſume 
to conſider them as any thing more than opinion, 
and which every body ought readily to give 1 
to the concurrence of the wiſe and good, i 


tere 
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different propoſals. This I am ſure of, that if 
men diſtruſt the integrity of others, becauſe 
they entertain different opinions of the mode 
and proper degree of reformation, and will per- 
ſiſt in ſupporting no meaſures which did not 
originate from their own ideas, no reformation 
can poſſibly be compleated, or in truth begun. 
Let the friends of their country take care not 
to reſemble thoſe cavaliers, deſcribed by Lord 


Clarendon, Who (after the reſtoration) were 


ſo divided and diſunited by private quarrels, 
factions, and animoſities, or ſo unacquainted 
with each other, or which was worſe, ſo jealous 
of each other; the underſtandings of many 
honeſt men were ſo weak and ſhallow, that they 
could not be applied to any great truſt; and 
others who wiſhed and meant very well, had a 
peeviſhneſs, frowardneſs, and opiniatry, that 
they would be engaged only in what pleaſed 
_ themſelves, not would join in any thing with 
ſuch and ſuch men, whom they diſliked, 
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